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What Did You Learn? 


THAT vacation days are about over and you are almost r 
to start to school, wouldn’t it be fun to make a list of all the i 
teresting things you learned to do this summer? And wouldn't it make 
interesting book if you could write down all the exciting experiences 
had as you learned them! Many of you have learned to swim, oth 
have found the courage to dive for the first time, and some of 
even rode aquaplanes. And what a thrill that was! 

Some of you boys and girls on the farms as well as some of you ci 
youngsters who have spent the summer on the farm have found 
how much fun it is to gather eggs, feed chickens, feed and care f 
your own little calves, baby pigs, and lambs. This work you learned 
do was not only fun but wh you will enter your fowls and ani 
in the county fairs where they will win ribbons. And that will be 
thrill too! 

I am sure there are many new little cooks among our WEE WIsDO 
readers, and perhaps there are several Junior Chefs’ clubs who 
following Mrs. ite’s instructions to Susan and Anne and - 
Hasn't it been fun to learn to make chocolate pudding, and colesla 
and your own lemonade! 

I know too that pianos, violins, slide trombones, trumpets, d 
and many other instruments have been kept busy in WEE WiIsDo 
homes this summer, and what a lot of good music your schools 
have in the months just ahead because of the things you have all lea 
this summer. 

Many of the dolls in the WEE WispoM families are enjoying ni 
new wardrobes because their little mothers have turned into little 
stresses! But these things I have mentioned do not begin to list 
many, many happy, useful things you boys and girls have learned to 

It is time for school now and you will be taking up your schoolwoi 
again but with added enthusiasm and joy for you have learned a 
many things during the summer that you can share with your sc 
friends. Our blessings go with you as you enter upon a new school year 
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Wiss Up- Lichly 


By Margie Welch 


HENEVER my room is all dirty 
With scrap-paper bits on the floor 
And dust in the nooks and the crannies, 
I call on my magical lore. 


I summon Miss Clean-’em-up-quickly: 
“Now, whisk! When I’ve counted to four 

I want you to clean up each scrap-paper bit 
And then sweep the rug and the floor! 


“And please use the mop and the duster, 
For when I have counted to nine 

This room must be tidy and shiny 
And everything in it look fine!” 


Well, sure enough—zing! Just like magic, 
She makes the room neat as can be. 

And who is Miss Clean-’em-up-quickly? 
Miss Clean-’em-up-quickly is me. 
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By Myrtle Vorst Sheppard . 


OOKING at Alicia Winters’s fine smoke-gray 
Persian cat and Tad Arnold’s pedigreed 
Great Dane and Helen Matthews’s brilliantly 
colored lovebirds, twelve-year-old Frank Stone- 
ham wished with all his heart that he had left 
Stinky at home in his comfortable pen under the 
back -porch. 

“Whew—uuuuuuuuew!” someone exclaimed 
as Frank lifted Stinky from the big box he had 
carried him to school in. “Look out, kids! Run 
for your lives!” 

“Oh, no!” Alicia Winters cried, horrified 
when she saw Stinky. ‘‘No!” 

“Hold your nose! Quick!” another of the 
sixth-grade girls called to a newcomer. 

“Oh, this is terrible,” Helen Matthews said 
haughtily. “There ought to be a law against 
bringing such a creature to the pet show.” 

At her words anger rose to the breaking point 
in Frank. They had been high-hatting him ever 
since he moved to town. Just because he grew 
up on a farm, they seemed to think they were 
better than he was. Now, they were making 
fun of Stinky, and it hurt almost as much as it 
had when they made fun of him. 

“You don’t need to worry,” he started to tell 
them as he put Stinky down on the auditorium 
floor. “He won’t——” But then he stopped. 
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‘the show. ‘Come back here. Now, be good until 


“You'll give them the shock of their lives, I'll 


What was the use? Let them think the worst 
of Stinky if they wanted to. They might have a 
surprise coming when it came to the awarding 


of the prizes in the show. “Here, Stinky, boy,” }’ 


he said, pulling gently on Stinky’s pretty green 
leather leash, which he had bought especially for 


the judges come.” 

“Yeah, Stinky, just stand and wait until the 
judges get here,” one of the boys laughed smatt- 
ly, moving across the gymnasium quickly. 


say. You're probably the first skunk that’s ever 
been entered in the Bristol School pet show.” 

“They'll probably faint when they see him,” 
another added. “And that'll be the end of the 
show.” 

“Oh, go blow, Fraidy Cat!” Frank wanted to 
yell after him as he cut a wide berth around 
Stinky, but he refrained. Why bother? They 
were a bunch of stuck-up, smart-alecky snobs 
with their fancy pedigreed cats and dogs and 
parrots and lovebirds. But Stinky would show 
them, yes, siree, he would! 

Waiting for the judging to begin, with 
Stinky curled up asleep as peaceful as a kitten 
on his lap, Frank thought longingly of the farm, 
where he had lived before moving to Bristol City. 
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It was there that he had found Stinky when he 
was just a tiny baby. It was after the night of the 
big storm, when the creek had jumped its banks 
and flooded the whole south meadow. Frank 
would never be sure just where Stinky had come 
from, but he found him half drowned on the 
edge of the road skirting the meadow and he 
had quickly slipped him into the pocket of his 
jacket to warm and dry him. 

That night, after he had fed him milk from 
an eye dropper Stinky slept contentedly in the 
box behind the stove in the big comfortable farm 
kitchen. From that day on he had been Frank’s 
dearest pet. When they moved to town, after 
selling the farm, they had to leave their cats and 
dogs behind with the new owner, because 
Frank’s father said they would have no suitable 
place to keep them in town. Because Stinky was 
such a quiet little fellow with such a friendly 
disposition, however, Mr. Stoneham had given 
Frank permission to bring him with them. He 
had been Frank’s one consolation during the 
first days in town, when his heart was filled with 
homesickness for the farm. Now, if he could 
just take a prize at the pet show, it would make 
up somewhat for the unfriendliness that the 
boys and girls of Bristol City had shown toward 


so far. 


Leoking down, he stroked Stinky’s glossy- 
black coat lovingly, running his forefinger gently 
along the snowy streak on his back. What a 
pretty contrast the white stripe made against 
the midnight hue of his coat. It was odd, he 
thought, that the other boys and 
gitls could see no beauty in the little 
skunk. The fact that he did was a 
wonderful example of the magic of 
love. Because he had found Stinky as 
a tiny, helpless baby, sick and cold, 
and nursed him and cared for him 
through so many weeks, a wonderful 
bond of affection had grown up be- 
tween them that was as strong, or 
perhaps even stronger, than the feel- 
ing Tad Arnold had for his Great 
Dane or Alicia Winters had for her 
pedigreed Persian. 

“We'll stick together, Stinky, 
boy,” he said softly as the judges 
came into the auditorium. ‘And 
we'll come out on top yet. Just you 
wait and see!” 

“Now, boys and girls, take your 


places beside your pets,” Mr. Allan, the school 
principal, said as the judges were seated at the 
front of the gym. “Then walk past the judges 
slowly, forming a circle. As you pass the judges, 
you may stop and tell a few interesting facts 
about your pet if you wish. After the parade of 
pets we will have an exhibition of tricks. Ready, 
now? Tad Arnold, lead the way.” 

Slowly and with great dignity Tad and his 
big dog moved forward. The Great Dane was 
the largest, and Frank thought the finest, dog in 
the show. He was almost sure to take a prize. 
He held his head proudly and stood quietly 
while the judges looked him over. Some of the 
smaller dogs were yapping their heads off at one 
another, but not the Great Dane. He seemed to 
hold himself above such quarreling. 

Alicia’s gray Persian, Smoky, was also a per- 
fect show animal. Helen Matthews’s lovebirds 
twittered happily as she held out their cage for 
the judges’ inspection. Tom Clark’s pony shook 
his mane prettily, and Suzanne Albrecht’s par- 
rot surprised everyone by calling out loudly: 
“Ladies and gentlemen! Ladies and gentlemen!” 

Frank’s heart sank after the round of applause 
that went up for Captain Silver, the parrot. Un- 
til that moment he had felt confident that the 
tricks he had taught Stinky would top those of 
any pet present, but now he wondered. After all, 
what was Stinky but a poor little woods creature, 
a thing of the wild? How could he be expected 
to compete with costly, well-trained, registered 
thoroughbreds? “It’s like expecting me to com- 
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compete with the boys 
and girls of Bristol City,” 
Frank told himself, “when 
all I’ve known all my life 
is the creeks and woods 
and the open fields.” Re- 
membering the farm, a 
wave of homesickness 
swept over Frank, and 
he was tempted to catch Stinky up in his arms 
and dash out of the gym. 

But just as the thought formed in his mind, 
Mr. Allan’s voice boomed out with a note of 
authority: “Move up, please, move up! Take 
your place in the line.” 

Mechanically Frank obeyed, and with Stinky 
waddling along leisurely at his side, he ap- 
proached the judges. Pausing before them, he 
gulped helplessly, trying to find words with 
which to tell the merits of his pet. ‘““He—he’s 
a thoroughbred skunk. His name is Stinky—but 
he really doesn’t smell because—because my 
uncle John de-scented him——’’ The rest of his 
words were lost in the roar of laughter that went 
up from the audience. 

Flushing until he felt as though his face were 
on fire, Frank moved on blindly, half dragging 
slow-moving Stinky behind him. Why, oh, why 
had he ever entered him in the pet show in the 
first place? he asked himself sickly. He should 
have known they would make fun of him. That 
was all they had been doing since he entered the 
school three weeks ago. “I can’t stand it any 
longer,” he told himself bitterly. “I can’t!” 

How he lived through the performance of 
tricks by the other pets, Frank never knew. 


Vaguely, as though in a dream, he remembered — 


Tom Clark’s pony standing on his hind legs and 
prancing around the gym like a real circus per- 
former. As if from afar off, he recalled some 
of the words Suzanne Albrecht’s green-and-yel- 
low parrot called out in his raucous voice. There 


were dogs that jumped through hoops and cats 


and kittens dressed like babies that rode in doll 
buggies. Canaries sang while their owners 
whistled, and two green turtles staged a race 
across the gymnasium floor. There were other 
acts, too, but they were lost in the maze of 
Frank’s thoughts. 

Then, suddenly, unbelievably, it was his turn 
—his and Stinky’s. Wishing desperately that 
the floor would open up and swallow him, Frank 
moved forward to the center of the building 
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Safety 


By Harriet B. Jones 


When you cross the street, my dear, 
See if there is danger near. 

Look to left and then to right; 
Wait until the way is clear. 


with the little skunk wad. 
dling along obediently a 
his side. With his face 
burning as though it were 
exposed to a_ thousand 
floodlights, Frank reached 
into his pocket for his 
harmonica and began the 
act. 

His lips were stiff and cold at first, but gradu. 
ally he relaxed under the spell of the little 
brown harmonica’s sweet music. Stinky relaxed, 
too. He loved to hear Frank play. Frank had 
been playing these same tune$ for him since he 
was a baby sleeping in the snug box behind the 
warm kitchen stove. Stinky took his cue from 
them. First, he waltzed gracefully on his hind 
legs, his fluffy tail waving like a shiny plume 
behind him. Then, when Frank played “I'm 
in Love with You, Honey,” he climbed to Frank's 
shoulder and placed his short forelegs around 
Frank’s neck lovingly. His long, pointed muzzle 
touched Frank’s cheek, and all of Frank’s doubts 
went out of him. He was no longer afraid of 
the audience, no longer worried over the out- 
come of the contest. In fact, he forgot the audi- 
ence and the contest completely. It was as though 
he and Stinky had, by magic, been transported 
back to the farm again, back to their favorite 
spot under the big sycamore near the creek’s 
edge, where the air was sweet and clear and 
fragrant with peppermint. 

A breathless stillness hung upon the audience, 
which registered their amazement at Stinky’s ac 
complishments better than all the hand clapping 
in the world might have. But as Frank went into 
the strains of “Tumbling Tumbleweeds” and 
Stinky began ‘rolling over and over across the 
gym floor, they rose to their feet with a roar of 
applause. 

“More! More!” they shouted as Frank started 
to lead Stinky out of the circle. “Give us am 
other act!” 


Trembling from head to foot, Frank dropped 


back to a sitting position again and repeated the§ - 


song “I’m in Love with You, Honey.” It was too 
good to be true, he told himself, as Stinky 
crawled back to his shoulder again and the 
boys and girls, who such short a while ago had 
drawn away from his pet with a shudder, pressed 
forward eagerly to stroke Stinky’s shiny-black 
coat and feel his long, silky tail. 
(Please turn to page 31) 
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That 
Heavenly 


Jeep 


What the Story Told Before 


When Mr. Franklin breaks a leg and cannot teach 
in summer school the twins Jack and Jill agree to help 
Mommy take summer boarders to make extra money. 
This money is to go into a fund to buy a jeep, for 
which the family has been working and saving two 
years. Mrs. Masterson and her ten-year-old son Theo- 
dore take the rooms. Mrs. Masterson is called back to 
her home in Wilmington, but leaves Theodore, whom 
the twins think of as “‘biggity.”” But at a family meeting 
Theodore learns of the jeep project and begs to be al- 
lowed to help. He also suggests a roadside stand for 


selling fruit and vegetables from the farm to earn 


extra money. The stand is a great success, and it looks 
as if the jeep fund will be completed by mid-August. 
But one morning they discover that the highway in 
front of their house is deserted. Their friend Mr. 
Grover, who owns a motor company, comes to tell 
them that the road is being worked over and that traf- 
fic will be rerouted for six weeks. The twins are sure 
that this will prevent their completing the jeep account 
this summer. But Ted insists that when his mother re- 
turns from a business trip the next day she will be able 
to suggest something. 


Part Four 


ie WAS late the following afternoon when 
Mrs. Masterson returned from Wilmington. 
All day the twins had been quiet and dis- 
couraged. They just would not be able to get the 
jeep that summer—of this they were sure. When 
the highway department closed their road to 
regular traffic and rerouted it over the Pigeon 
River Road, it meant that The Three Musketeers 
Roadside Stand was of no further use to them. 

So they had given up and decided that it 
would be months now before the bright-red jeep 
would belong to them, 


By Rebecca K. Sprinkle 


But their boarder was not so easily dis- 
couraged. Ted insisted that when his mother got 
back she was sure to have an idea. “She’s full of 
ideas!” he kept telling the twins. 

They smiled politely. Ted was wonderful to 
be so interested and to work so hard to help 
them with the jeep money. But this time they 
were licked and they were not going to hope 
any more! Mommy and Daddy tried to en- 
courage them, too, but nothing seemed to help. 

Then a little after five o'clock Mrs. Masterson 
drove down through the apple orchard in the 
long yellow car. Ted ran out to greet his mother, 
and after she had given him a quick kiss she 
held him at arm’s length. 

“Well, Theodore Masterson, what in the 
world has happened to you?” 

“What do you mean?” asked Ted. 

“The way you look!” his mother exclaimed. “I 
never saw you so brown or so rosy in your whole 
life! What have these Franklins been doing 
to you?” 

“Working him unmercifully, I’m afraid,” 
Mommy laughed as she came out to greet Mrs. 
Masterson. 

And then and there, before his mother was 
scarcely out of the car, Ted began the story of 
the jeep account, of how he had helped the 
twins, of the roadside stand, and of the traffic de- 
tour. “Now you think of something!” he urged 
his mother. “You always do when we're in a 
tight place!” 

“Gracious! Give me a minute to catch my 
breath!” his mother begged. ‘Here, let’s get my 
bags in!” 
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Morning Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


I love You, God. 

All through the day 
You keep me safe 

At work and play. 


The twins hurried over to 
help Ted carry in his mother’s 
luggage. All the while Ted was 
chattering on about the jeep ac- 
count—how much was still 
needed, how beautiful the 
bright-red jeep looked in Mr. 
Grover’s window, how they 
simply had to raise the last of 
the money before the summer 
was over! 

As they all sat down to sup- 
per on the screened porch, Mrs. 
Masterson sighed: “My! It’s 
good to get back up here in 
these beautiful mountains! It 
was hot in Wilmington. And 
look at that view!” She pointed 
to the range of mountains in 


the distance, where the tallest 


of the peaks, the Bald, was 
catching the last of the after- 
noon sunlight. Deep purple 
was settling over the rest of the 
range. 

“And this good food!” she 
murmured as Mommy passed 
her the spoon bread again. 
“This is a fine place and a 
happy summer home for Theo- 
dore and me.” 

“They are all calling me Ted 
now,” Theodore explained to 
his mother. “Would you mind 


doing it, too?” 


“Why, no, I wouldn’t mind,” 
his mother replied slowly. 
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“Only I may forget at first. 
You'll have to remind me. 
After all, I’ve called you Theo- 
dore for ten years!” And she 
gave her son a quick smile. 

Jill suddenly thought: Why 
Mrs. Masterson smiles more 
than she did when she first 
came here! Her eyes look hap- 
pier, too. 

“Have you thought of any- 
thing yet?” asked Ted anx- 
iously. 

“Tl tell you,” his mother 
bargained, “give me time to 
sleep over it!” 


The following morning at 
breakfast Mrs. Masterson ad- 
mitted to Ted’s eager questions 
that she had thought of some- 
thing, but that she would rather 
not speak of it until she was a 
little surer. “When I come back 
from Asheville,” she added. 

All day the twins and Ted 
wondered what Mrs. Master- 
son would have to suggest. The 
twins still felt that there was 
no way to manage the jeep 
that summer, but Ted con- 
tinued to be hopeful. “Just you 
wait!” he told them as they dug 
potatoes in the garden. 

And at supper Mrs. Master- 
son, who had returned in the 
late afternoon, told them of her 
idea. “It’s just a suggestion,” 
she made it plain before she 
started. “And you three will 


. have to carry it out. But here it 


is: My college sorority—a sort 
of club—is having a conven- 
tion at the Grove Park Inn in 
Asheville. There are hundreds 
of women there from all parts 
of the country. I am an officer, 
so I know a great many of 
them. They are my personal 
friends. And these women have 
heard of the square dances that 
are so popular in the North 
Carolina mountains now.” 


she said. “I'll do the dishes by 


“Yeah!” Jack could not te. 
sist interrupting. “They have 
one every Friday night at the 
recreational hall in Waynes. 
boro. Everybody goes!” 

“Well, the women attending 
the convention want to go toa 
square dance. And they would 
love to hear a real mountain 
fiddler play! They will pay well 
to attend a dance of this kind 
and would be willing to come 
over in special busses from 
Asheville if stich a dance could 
be staged here. It would have 
to be next Wednesday night. 
It’s their one free night. Do you 
three want to try it? It’s up to 
you!” 

For a moment no one spoke. 
The twins and Ted sat with 
big eyes, thinking of the possi- 
bility of putting on a square 
dance. 

“Where would we have it?” 
Jill wondered. 

“I just know we could get 
the gymnasium in the school!” 
commented Jack. “Don’t you 
think so, Daddy?” 

“T believe they rent it, Son,” 
his father replied. “You'd have 
to check with the chairman of 
the board of education and see 
how much they would charge 
for an evening.” 

At that the three were eager 
to be off to see Mr. Hennessy, 
the head of the school board. 
Mommy smiled. “Run along,” 


myself tonight.” 

“Not by yourself,” Mrs. 
Masterson. remarked. “I’m not 
bad at drying dishes, myself!” 

Mr. Hennessy grinned when 
the three ten-year-olds poured 
out their plan and put their 
question to him. 

“Yes, we do rent the gym oc- 
casionally. And we could let 
you have it for a square dance 
on Wednesday night of next 
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week. No one has spoken for it 
for that night. It will be ten 
dollars.” 

“Fine!” Jack exclaimed. “We 
can afford that, I’m sure.” 

“I believe you can, Jack,” 
Mr. Hennessy commented. 
“Sounds like you’ve got a good 
scheme this time to finish that 
jeep money! And I hope you 
make it! But there’s one thing 
to consider. Be sure you can 
get your musicians. You'll need 
three to have a good square- 
dance band—a fiddler, a guitar 
player, and someone on the 
banjo. Now during the summer 
most of these musicians are tied 
up with all the square dances 
that are being held around here 
every night.” 

The children grew thought- 
ful. “What about Mr. Mc- 


Cracken and the men who play © 


with him?” asked Jill. 

“Oh, they're good!” Mr. 
Hennessy declared. ‘“But I hap- 
pen to know that they play 
every Wednesday night at the 
summer hotel on Fisher Creek.” 

“Well, we'll get to work on 
that point!” declared Ted in a 
very businesslike way. “Thanks 
for the gym, and we'll give you 
the ten dollars in advance.” 

“Be sure you've got musi- 
cians lined up first,” Mr. Hen- 
nessy warned. “You can’t do a 
thing without a band.” 

The next day the work was 
finished early. At ten o'clock 
the three were given permis- 
sion to take the rest of the 
morning off to go to the village 


‘to see what could be done 


about getting a band for their 
square dance. Mrs. Masterson 
said that they would have to 
know by eight o'clock that 
night whether they could ar- 
range the dance. 

They found Mr. McCracken 
in his feed store and told him 


their problem. “Wish I could 
help you!” he commented. “But 
my crowd is signed up every 
Wednesday night. And I de- 
clare I don’t know of any other 
musicians who are free. This 
square-dance business is boom- 
ing now. All the summer folks 
want to do is go to square 
dances!” 

“Can’t you think of anybody 
we might get?” Jill sounded as 
if she was almost ready to cry. 

“There’s just one suggestion 
that I can make,” Mr. Mc- 
Cracken said slowly, as he 
measured out a big sack of 
chicken feed. “That’s old Mr. 
Pinckney Nolan who lives up 
on Cataloochee. Everybody 
calls him Uncle Pinck. He’s the 
best fiddler that has ever played 
in these parts. And his two sons 
play with him. But he hasn't 
been down off the mountain in 
almost twenty years.” 

““Hasn’t even been down to 
Waynesboro?” Jack asked with 
wonder. 

“Nope,” Mr. McCracken tied 
the bag of chickenfeed. “But I 
was up there at his mountain 
place last spring, and he got 
out his fiddle and played for 
me and he’s still better than any 
other fiddler I’ve ever heard in 
my whole life! And he’s eighty- 
five this coming October.” 

“Why doesn’t he ever come 
down?” Jill inquired. 

“Says it’s just too far and too 
much trouble! And it is trouble 
—there’s no denying that! The 
road up to his mountain house 
is almost straight up and down! 
That’s a climb!” 

“But there wouldn’t be a 
chance we could get him—not 
if he declares he’s never com- 
ing down off of Cataloochee 
again.” Jack was discouraged 
over the whole thing. 

“I don’t know,” Mr. Mc- 


Evening Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


Send sleep, dear God, 


To help me grow, 


‘As happily to bed I go. 


Cracken drawled. “You just 
never can tell. Now if you folks 
were to go up there and tell 
him how much you need a band 
for your square dance, he just 
might agree. I wouldn’t bet on 
it, but it might be worth a try.” 

“But it’s a long way up there, 
isn’t it?” asked Ted. 

“Oh, sure, quite a distance. 
"Bout fifteen miles, and you 
have to walk the last mile up 
that trail to his house. But if 
you all decide to try it, I'll take 
you as far as the good road 
goes this afternoon. I’ve got to 
take a load of feed up to the 
Burnett farm. While I’m visit- 
ing with the Burnetts you could 
walk on up and see Uncle 
Pinck. I'd wait till you got back 
and bring you back to Waynes- 
boro.” 

“Oh, thank you, Mr. Mc- 
Cracken,” Jill told him. “We'll 
ask Mommy and Daddy.” 

As they walked back to the 
Franklin cottage, they talked it 
over. Was it worth the trip? 
Jack did not think so. “After 
all, if he hasn’t been down in 
twenty years, he isn’t going to 
come down for us.” 

“But Mr. McCracken seemed 
to think there was a chance. 
After all, there’s no harm in 

(Please turn to page 28) 
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Boy lived with Mother and Daddy in 
a little white house with green shutters. 
A great many stuffed animals lived there, too. 
They had been made by Mother for Little Boy, 
and he had come to love them very much. 

All day long he played with his animals. They 
even took their naps with him in the afternoon, 
but when bedtime came Mother picked them all 
up and carried them to an old chest, which 
stood against the wall. There they had to sit 
while Little Boy slept. 

One night Little Boy lay watching as Mother 
arranged them on the chest. “Mother,” he said, 
“they look so lonesome over there. I wish they 
had a place of their very own, where they could 
go while I sleep. I know the kind of place they 
would like.” 

Just then Little Boy had an idea. “I know! 
I'll make a ‘pretend’ place for them. Listen, 
Mother, I'll tell you about it.” 

Mother sat down by the bed and tucked the 
covers around Little Boy. ‘I’m ready,” she said. 

Little Boy began. “It’s a place of their very 
own, a place I'll call the big forest, and every 
time I fall asleep they will go there to live until 
I wake up. It has real trees, Mother, all kinds 
of trees, and beautiful flowers and birds and 
even bees, exactly like the big forest we saw 
on our trip, but,” and Little Boy chuckled, 
“all the animals in this Big Forest are stuffed 
with cotton!” 
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The Big 


Forest 


the Little Bear 


Mother laughed. “Will your animals like the 
Big Forest?” 

“Oh, yes, Mother, because there is a special 
place for every one of them.” 

Little Boy became very quiet. Mother watched 
him fall asleep; then she tiptoed away, and 
Little Boy’s beloved animals were left in the 
big forest he had made for them. 

At the very edge of the big forest stood a 
tall, tall tree, so tall that it looked over the 
tops of all the other trees. . 

At the bottom of the tree, in fact under the 
tree, was a little home, a real cave, and in the 


cave lived two of Little Boy’s best-loved ani- 


mals. They were called Cinnamon Bear and 
Mamma Cinnamon Bear, because their color, so 
Little Boy said, was exactly the color of cin- 
namon. 

Cinnamon Bear was rather small and rather 
worn looking. He had been put together and 
stuffed again and again, but his little shoe-button 
eyes sparkled, and his little round ears always 
seemed to quiver, and, of course, he was always 
poking his little black nose into things. 

Mamma Cinnamon Bear looked a little nicer. 
She was Little Cinnamon Bear's mamma and 
had been handled very carefully. “Because,” 
Little Boy said, “Cinnamon Bear needs his mam- 
ma to care for him when I’m not around.” 

One morning, some time after the big forest 
was made, Mamma Bear called Cinnamon Beat 
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to her. Her face looked wor- = 
ried, for she had never left him . 
alone before. 

“Cinnamon Bear,” she said, 
“you are growing up, and it’s 
time you learned to care for 
yourself for a little while. I 
have gathered more honey than 
we need. I must return part of 
it to Queen Bee, for she has 
a great many new babies. You 
may play outside until I come 
back. I’ve left your lunch in the 
blue bowl. Play around the tall 
tree, but whatever you do, don’t 
climb the tall tree.” And with 
these words, too much in a hur- 
ry to explain, Mamma Bear left. 

Cinnamon Bear was proud to be left alone. 
“I'm growing up,” he whispered to himself; 
then out loud, “I’m really growing up.” Soon, 
he became so proud that he changed the words 
a little—“I’m grown up—almost!” 

These words made him feel prouder than 
ever, so out of his snug cave he ran to see if 
the big forest looked any different to an “al- 
most grown bear.” 

For a few minutes things looked just the 
same. The sun was shining, the birds were sing- 
ing, everyone was busy doing something, until 
all at once Cinnamon Bear looked at the tall 
tree. It seemed to be just waiting for someone 
who dared to climb to the very top. 

“It’s probably waiting for a grown bear,” 
he said to himself. ‘Mother told me not to climb 
the tall tree, but I’m a grown bear, almost. If 
I climbed to the very top, I could’ see over the 
big forest.” Without wasting any more time 
Cinnamon Bear started to climb. 

It was easy. Front paws up, back paws up. 
Nothing to it. 

Soon he came to the first big branch. Sure 
enough, he could see farther than he had ever 
seen before. “If I climb higher, I can see much 
farther,” he said to himself, so he started to 
climb again. 

He had just reached the second big branch 
when he heard someone call: “Cinnamon Bear! 
Cinnamon Bear!”’ 

Cinnamon Bear stopped climbing: There on 
the second big branch sat handsome Red Squir- 
rel, his fur coat shining in the sun. 

“Cinnamon Bear,” he scolded, “your mother 


told you not to climb the tall 
tree." 

“I know,” Cinnamon Bear 
answered, “but I’m a grown 
bear, almost,” and he started to 
climb again. 

He had reached the third big 
branch when he heard another 
voice. 

“Cinnamon Bear, your 
mother told you not to climb 
the tall tree.” 

There on the third big branch 
was a nest. Mother Bird was 
sitting on the nest, her feathers 
almost covering her four tiny 
babies. 

“I know,” he answered, “but 
I’m a grown bear, almost,” and started to climb 
again. 

He climbed and climbed and climbed until, 
finally, he was at the very top of the tall tree. 
Sure enough, he could see the tops of all the 
trees in the big forest. There were treetops and 
more treetops, but poor little Cinnamon Bear, 
that was all he could see. The big forest was so 
big and the tall tree so tall that there were just 
treetops. 

Feeling very disappointed, Cinnamon Bear 
decided to climb down. It was lonesome with 
nothing but the treetops. 

All at once his little black nose twitched, his 
ears drooped, and his eyes filled with tears. He 
could climb up, but he did not know how to 
climb down! 

He tried to turn around to go down the tree, 
but he was too far up and got so dizzy looking 
down that he almost fell. 

Cinnamon Bear sat in the top of the tall tree, 
a very small bear—not a “grown bear, almost,” 
just a very small bear who wanted his mother. 
The tears started slowly, one by one, then faster 
and faster until it seemed as if a small rain- 
storm had made its home in the top of the tall 
tree. 

“Cinnamon Bear! Stop it, stop it!” someone 
called. 

Cinnamon Bear did not hear, he was crying too 
hard. 

“Cinnamon Bear, stop it! Stop it! You're 
drowning my babies,” Mother Bird called again, 
but still Cinnamon Bear did not hear. 

Father Bird was working hard, trying to flip 
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Said a little black note on a 
musical staff: 
“I am lonesome and sad as 
can be. 
I can’t make a melody all by 
myself; 
Now what is the matter 
with me?” 


A Melody Recipe 
By Fay Mabry 


So he laughed and he sang; he 
forgot how to fuss, 
And soon other notes came 
around. 
Then the music they made as 
they ran up the scale 
Made a very melodious 
sound. 


Now the truth of the matter, Then one day Grandmother By playing together, as good 


this little black note 
Was surly, impatient, and 
cross; wrong. 


Note said to him: 
“I think I can tell what is 


children should, 
Each added his own little 
tone 


Whenever he played with the If you will improve on ycur And fouad it much better to 


rest of the notes 
He thought that he had to 
be boss. a song.” 


manners, my child, 
You can soon harmonize in 


join in a song 
Than to try to make music 
alone. 


the tears out of the nest with his wings, and 
Mother Bird was trying to cover all her babies 
with her feathers, but the tears came faster and 


. faster. 


“Father Bird, fly up and nip him on his soft 
nose,” Mother Bird cried. “Our babies will 
drown.” 

Father Bird flew up and nipped Cinnamon 
Bear so hard he almost fell, but still he cried. 

“Stop it! Stop it!” Father Bird screamed. 
“You're drowning our babies.” 

Cinnamon Bear cried harder than ever. 

Just then Cinnamon Bear heard a soft voice 
in his ear. “Cinnamon Bear, stop crying ana 
listen to me.” Cinnamon Bear looked around. 
There on a branch beside him sat Red Squirrel. 

“If I show you the way down, will you prom- 
ise never to climb the tall tree again? At least, 
not until you are really grown up?” 
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“Oh, yes,” Cinnamon Bear promised eagerly. 
“T'll never climb up again. The tall tree is for 
birds and squirrels, but little bears get lonesome.” 

“All right,” Red Squirrel answered. “Now 
listen carefully and do exactly as I tell you. 
You see, when you climbed the tall tree you 
put your front paws up, then your back paws up. 
Now you must do just the opposite and back 
down the tree. First, back paws; then, front paws. 
Now try it and say to yourself, back paws down, 
front paws down.” 

Cinnamon Bear started slowly. Back paws 
down, front paws down. Then faster and faster. 
Soon he found uimself at the third big branch, 
where Mother and Father Bird were busy drying 
and warming their babies. 

“Thank you, Red Squirrel,” Mother Bird 
called, “and Cinnamon Bear, don’t climb up 
again!” (Please turn to page 24) 
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Treasure Hunt 


jor Friends 


ITZI liked moving into 

a new neighborhood, 
where there were rows of houses on each side 
of the street. She had liked the apartment build- 
ing, where she lived before, and the rows of 
stores across from it, too. But she liked this 
better, because it looked so friendly. Besides 
that, she liked the new house better than any 
house she had ever seen. That was because there 
was a field right behind it. And because there 
was a woods right behind the field. 

“I like this house very much, but I don’t have 
anyone to play with,” Mitzi told her mother. 

“Remember when we lived in the apartment 
building ?”’ Mother asked. 

“Why, of course,” Mitzi laughed. How could 
she forget? 

“Remember how you got to be friends with 
Tony and Lisa and Lee Ling?” Mother asked 
again. 

Mitzi missed Tony, because he knew such 
nice games to play. She missed Lisa, because 
Lisa knew how to make Swedish doll clothes. 


She missed Lee Ling, because he had been her 


first Chinese friend and because they had fire- 
works at New Year's together had never 
had fireworks before except on the Fourth of 
July. 

But she knew that new friends would be nice, 
too, so she said: “Of course. We had a treasure 
hunt. We found things in the basement. We 
found things under the front steps. And even 


By Anobel Armour 


at the corner grocery store.” 

- Just then Mother was called 
to the telephone, and they did not get to talk 
any more about how they had worked out the 
plan for getting acquainted with people in the 
apartment house. 

But Mitzi thought about how they had planned 
and carried out the treasure hunt. First, they 
made a list of things to be found by the guests. 
They made sure that they were things that 
could be found. When each guest came a list 
was given to him or her. Then a time was set, 
and the first one who came back with the most 
things was the winner. No one was told where 
to look. They were just told what to find. But 
a note was left in each place, giving a clue to 
where the next thing could be found. 

Mitzi laughed to herself, remembering some 
of the things they had looked for. Mother had 
helped her, and all the directions were in verses. 
One of them said: 

“It’s all in one, but looks like two; 
Pinch it, and it snaps at you.” 

Lee Ling had found this one in the basement. 
It was a clothespin. 

Another note said: 

“Find something orange with long green ‘hair’; 
It can’t be found just anywhere.” 

That had been a carrot, and Lisa found it at the 
grocery store. There had been eight other things 
to find, and all of them were things used in 
keeping house. That was because they played 
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around the house mostly and 
knew all these things. By the 
time they passed each other on 


on the sidewalk about a dozen 
times, Mitzi knew every one of say, 
them well enough to be friends 
with them ‘from that time on. 
Tony finally found the most 
things, because he was used to 
running errands. 

It was fun to remember, but 
it would not keep her from be- 
ing lonely here. Mitzi went out into the back 
yard. She guessed that she could find a list of 
things to look for around here. Then she could 
send notes and ask the children in this new 
neighborhood to come to her party. 

She looked around. The steps had a space un- 
der them, but there were just three steps, and 
the space was not very big. The basement was 
clean, but it did not stretch away into far corners 
like the one in the big apartment building. Why, 
Lee Ling had looked at dozens of things before 
he suddenly saw the clothespins and knew that 
one of them was exactly what he was looking 
for! And Mitzi did not even know where the 
closest grocery store was yet. 

“T like this house better than anything,” Mitzi 
thought. ‘But it just isn’t as good for a treasure 
hunt. Everything is too close together.” 

Suddenly she remembered why she liked this 
house better than any house she had ever seen. 
Why, it was because of the field and the woods 
behind it, of course! Her eyes began to sparkle. 
She knew exactly what kind of treasure hunt she 
could have here. 

Running into the house, she got a pencil and 
paper. Then she began to think of rhyming 
words to put into her notes. It was not hard for 
her to think of them, because Mother had always 


thymed the notes she sent to people when she 


gave them gifts, and Mitzi had caught the habit 
from her. 

When she had thought of the words, she 
wanted to use, Mitzi cut out white paper trees 
and wrote the words on them in green pencil: 

“Please come to my house just to meet 

A brand-new neighbor on your street. 
We'll have a treasure hunt—new kind— 
With lots of different things to find.” 

Mitzi signed her name and address and then 

she went out on the front porch to wait for the 
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Good Morning 
By Martha Smock 
the stairs and in the yard and “Good morning! Good morn- doorbell to make sure of their 


mail carrier. She had met him 
on their very first day in the 
new home, because he rang the 


ing! Good morning!” I name. 


“Hello, Mr. Tompkin,” she 


As I jump out of bed on a called to him as he reached 
brand-new day. 
Now to get dressed, with a to deliver some notes to the 
one—two—three, 
And then it’s some good, fill- and I don’t know where they 
ing breakfast for me. 


their little sidewalk. “I want 
children in this neighborhood 


live. I thought you might be 
able to heip me, if you would, 
please.” 

Mr. Tompkin thought that he could surely 
help her and he was glad to do it. So Mitzi went 
with Mr. Tompkin, up one side of the street and 
and down the other. Whenever they came toa 
house where a boy or a girl lived, he told her. 
Mitzi had written ten notes “‘just in case,” but 
she did not need all of them. 

After she had put the “tree” notes under the 
doors Mitzi thanked Mr. Tompkin. He just 
laughed. “Sounds interesting to me,” he said. 
“I wouldn’t mind getting a note like that my- 
self.” 

On Saturday morning, Mitzi put a big ten 
cent-store scrapbook on the table on the back 
porch. She set a half-dozen empty strawberry 
boxes beside it. She had put heavy cord on them 
to make baskets. Now she was ready for the 
treasure hunt. She had worked hard, but she 
was not tired. She was just happy, thinking 
about what was going to happen. 

Soon a boy named Tim came. He had his 


_ sister with him. Her name was Alice. A gitl 


with red braids came next. Her name was Linda. 
There was a boy named Bobby, and another boy 
named Ralph. 

“I’m glad you could come,” Mitzi said when 
they had all introduced themselves. 

Then they just stood and waited. None of 
them had ever been invited to a party before— 
by a stranger. But Mitzi had invited strangess 
to a party before and so she knew just what to 
do. She told them just what she had planned 

“We are going to have a new kind of treasutt 
hunt,” she said. Tim had been on treasure hunts 
before, and his eyes began to shine. Mitzi smiled 
at him. “We're not going to have a list of things 
to find,” she explained. “The only rules that we 
are going to have are to find just any kind of 
‘treasures’ that are growing. That will be in th 
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Words by Katy McCulley 
Music by Jeannette Axelson 
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field. When we get to the 
woods our treasures will be dif- 
ferent kinds of leaves. I'll keep 
the record, so you can have all 
of your time for hunting.” 

“That will be good,” Tim 
said. “Besides, you couldn’t win 
a prize at your own treasure 
hunt.” 

“How do you know that 
there are going to be prizes?” 
Mitzi teased. 

Tim laughed. “There always 
are,” he said. 

Mitzi laughed, too. ‘And 
there will be this time,” she 
agreed. 

When she handed each one 
of them a strawberry-box bas- 
ket they looked surprised but 
excited, too. Mitzi tucked the 
scrapbook under her arm. The 
green pencil was tied to it. 
Then she swung her basket by 
its cord, and away they went. 
They crossed the back yard 
and went right out into the 
field. 

“I found a spring beauty,” 
Linda called out the very first 
thing. And she put a sprig of 
the little pink-striped flower 
into her basket. 

“Here’s a little bur,” Bobby 
said. “It looks like a porcu- 
pine.” Everyone laughed. Bob 
put the bur into his basket. 

They went quite a distance, 
scurrying like rabbits. Then Tim 
shouted, “I’ve found a little 
toad, just half an inch long.” 
He held up the toad so that 
everyone could see it. 

“We can’t ‘pick’ toads,” 
Mitzi decided quickly. “We'll 
just make a note of it.” She 
wrote on the first page of the 
scrapbook: ‘“‘One Toad—Tim.” 

Tim looked disappointed, but 
only for a minute. He found 
a jack-in-the-pulpit right away. 
And then he did not mind not 

(Please turn to page 27) 
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Beside the Beautiful 


HE EARLY years following the death and 

resurrection of Jesus Christ were busy years 
for His followers. They were years filled with 
brave and noble deeds by brave and courageous 
men. Some of them preached the gospel of Jesus. 
Other men bore witness to the things they knew 
and had seen. A few men wrote down and re- 
corded for future generations the happenings 
of that time. 

Luke, a Greek physician and a righteous and 
well-educated man, was one of the men who 
wrote of the things he knew to be true. We 
must remember that in those days there were 
no printing presses. Writing was done by hand 
on skins of animals called parchment scrolls. 
It was a slow and tedious task. 

Luke’s work as a writer must have been a 
labor of love, for he gives his reason for record- 
ing these things. “Many have set forth in order 
a declaration of those things which are most 
surely believed among us. It seemed good to 
me also, having had perfect understanding of all 
things from the very first, to set down in order 
the things I know for a certainty.” 
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Besides writing the third book in the New 

Testament, Luke also wrote the fifth book, 
which is called The Acts. This book describes 
the actions and sufferings of the twelve disciples 
and the beloved followers of Jesus through those 
trying years. 
_ In this book Luke tells us that when the dis- 
ciples went out to preach they usually traveled 
and worked in pairs. While two worked in one 
city or town, there were two more busy at another 
place and two more in yet another city. Peter 
and John usually traveled together. Peter knew 
how to fire men with new longing and with 
greater zeal for a better life. John could inspire 
love, warm the heart, and bring tenderness into 
cold, hard lives. Often men stood for hours at a 
time on the street to listen to Peter and John 
tell of Jesus and His doctrine of love. 

One of the first experiences that Luke tells 
concerning Peter and John’s work together hap- 
pened while they were still in Jerusalem. The 
two men walked one day along the street that 
led to the Temple. It was the ninth hour, the 
hour for prayer. (The ninth hour would be 
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three o'clock in the afternoon as we count time. ) 
They approached the Beautiful Gate, which 
was the principal entrance to the court of the 
Temple. The gate was made of Corinthian brass 
and it was on the east side of the Temple. The 
morning sun glistening on the polished brass 
caused it to be called the Beautiful Gate. 


Outside the gate many merchants spread their 
wares on the ground; others, the more pros- 
perous, displayed their goods on pushcarts. All 
day, from early morning until late evening, mer- 
chants bartered and traded, calling loudly the 
things they had to sell. Children, too, mingled 
in the busy throng, some selling flowers, others 
pomegranates (a small rusty-red fruit about the 
size of an orange). 

Near this scene of trade and barter, just 
outside the Beautiful Gate, sat a lame man, ask- 
ing alms of all who passed. The man was more 
than forty years of age and had been lame since 
birth. He was very poor; begging was the only 
way he could provide food and shelter for him- 
self. Since he could not walk, his friends carried 
him each day to his place beside the Beautiful 
Gate. 

Friends who traveled about the country may 
have brought the poor man news of miracles 
and healings performed by Jesus of Nazareth. 
They may have told him that this same Jesus 
made the blind see, the deaf 
hear, the lame walk. The lame 


sus, if only I could have talked with Him, I 
would not now be begging alms.” 

If these words were heard, they were probably 
considered just the babbling of a beggar. Few 
stopped to listen to him. Occasionally someone 
did toss him a coin as the people hurried to 
or from the Temple, but more often no one 
noticed him at all. They had no time for such 
as he. 


And then came the afternoon when Peter and 
John approached the Beautiful Gate on their 
way to the Temple to pray. They walked along, 
talking earnestly together. As they neared the 
place where the lame man sat, they heard him 
whine; “Alms! Alms! A poor beggar needs 
alms.” 

Peter and John stopped; they went over to 
the place where the lame man sat and stood 
looking down at him. The man held out his 
hand thinking, of course, the men were about 
to give him money. But Peter, his eyes tender 
with mercy, his heart warm with love, said, 
“Look on us.” ; 

The beggar raised his eyes. He looked first at 
Peter, then at John, and then again at Peter. The 
man must have known immediately that these 
men were not of the usual crowd that daily 
went in and out through the gate. He knew by 
the interest and tender mercy that shone in their 
eyes as they looked down at 
him; he knew by the strange 


man may have hungered for 
just a glimpse of Jesus. But 
his friends were too busy with 
their own affairs to carry the 
lame man anywhere but to the 
place beside the gate. 


So day after day the poor 
man sat begging for alms. Then 
after a time he probably heard 
the sad news of Jesus’ death. 
The Great Teacher and Healer 
had been crucified on the Cross! 
Despair overcame the lame 
man. Week after week, time 
dragged on for the beggar be- 
side the Beautiful Gate. 

He sat on the ground, his 
crutches at his side. Sometimes, 
if one lingered near enough, he 
might possibly have heard the 
lame man muttering to himself, 
“If only I could have seen Je- 


Twenty Helpers 


By Annie Laurie Von Tungeln 


My twenty helpers, loyal and 
good, 
All follow my commands; 
For half of them are on my 
feet, 
The others on my hands, 


The ten small busy fingers 
Are gentle, prompt, and 
kind; 
They give our baby loving 
care 


And do each task they find. 


The ten hard-working little 
toes, . 
‘When errands must be run, 
Gladly go from place to place 
And think it lots of fun. 


new thrill that swept through 
his entire being. 

Peter explained: ‘Silver and 
gold have I none, but such as 
I have I give unto thee. In the 
name of Jesus of Nazareth rise 


_up and walk.” 


“Jesus of Nazareth!” The 
beggar heard the name. The 
Teacher, the Healer, the One 
to whom he had longed to go! 
The One to whom his friends 
had never had time to carry 
him! Jesus of Nazareth! Him 
of whom it was said, “He came 
into the world to help the weak, 
the needy, the sick, the lame. 
Even a lame beggar!” In His 
name—in His name—— 

Peter leaned over and took 
the lame man by the hand and 

(Please turn to page 23) 
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_ From woody heels to woody head. 


By & 


Clothespin, one washday 
Felt bored and blue and quite forl 


“I guess I know what's wrong,” said he, 
“This life is much too dull for me. 


“I hate this ‘pin up’ job of mine. 
I'm sick and tired of the same old line. 


“Of sheets and towels and shirts and soc 
Of tablecloths and slips and smocks. 


“Adventuring I’m going to go. 
I'll jump right down and start off, so.” 


He landed on his woody feet 
And went a-tapping up the street. 


“Oh boy,” laughed Pinny, “this is good. 
I’m cheering up. I knew I would.” — 


He came, first, to a painter's shop 
And thought he’d like to make a stop. 


The painter greeted him with joy: 
“Just what I need, a clothespin boy. 


“T'll use you now, to stir and mix.” 
“Oh,” Pinny groaned, “I’m in a fix!” 


Poor Pinny then was dipped in paint 
And whirled around till he grew faint. 


Then out he came, tomato red, 


The painter laughed and said, “Now ther 
Don’t fuss, you'll soon be clean again.” 


He popped him into turpentine, 
And Pinny came out looking fine. 


“So long,” he called then, hastily, 
“I guess this is no place for me.” 


Quite soon a little girl he met, 
Who cried, “My, what a little pet! 
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He told himself: “Enough’s enough! 


inny Clothespin 


White 


“You're much too cute and small to roam.” 
She picked him up and took him home. 


Dressed him in bonnet, frock, and all 
To be her precious clothespin doll. 


How Pinny raged at Little Miss! 
He felt a sissy dressed like this. 


“I guess,” wept he, “I'll have to stay. 
I'd never face the world this way.” 


But then along came Scotty Pup 
And very quickly fixed things up. 


He captured Pinny, chewed his clothes 
And even gnawed his tiny nose. 


When Pinny got away, somehow, 
He reached the park and sighed: “Well now, 


“Tl find a comfy place to sit. 
I think I need to rest a bit.” 


Upon a bench an old man sat. 
“Come, boy,” he called, “and have a chat.” 


He reached for Pinny with a jerk 
And, knife in hand, he set to work. 


“You know, my boy, I’m quite a whittler!” 
“Help!” Pinny wailed, “I’m getting littler!” 


“Good sir,” he begged, “one minute, please. 
You'll have to stop to let me sneeze.” 


And just as soon as he was freed, 
Did Pinny run? Oh, yes, indeed! 
Adventuring is much too rough. 


“I'm going back upon the line. 
A ‘pin up’ life just suits me fine. 


“Tl do my job the best I can, MiLpago 


Just like a little clothespin man.” We aan. 
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ge looked at Bob doubtfully. 

On this bright Saturday in September 
their team was playing the last baseball game 
of the season against Zip Holiday's Tigers. 
When the game was over the winner would 
get the pennant in the Township School League. 

The stands were full of people, and Mr. 
Berg, a garageman in Pleasanton, stood behind 
the pitcher’s box, umpiring the game. The Tigers 
were in the field and they were ahead—10 to 
8. Six of. the Spartans and the boys they had 
asked to play with them were taking their turns 
at bat. At the home plate Kegs swung his bat 


_ back and forth while he waited for Zip to stop 


squinting at him and begin pitching. The rest 
of the Spartan team huddled on the bench be- 
hind home plate, listening to what Bob was 
saying to Red. 

“Zip told Morry he was laying for you,” Bob 
insisted. 

“When?” Red asked. He knew that Bob al- 
ways told the truth and that Zip would usually 
do anything to win, but he had not expected 
this. 

“Are you sure you heard right?” Andy asked. 

“Sure,” said Bob. “Remember when Zip left 
the pitcher’s box and went to home to talk to 
Morry and Mr. Berg told them to get the game 
going?” 

Red did remember. Morry was catching for 
the Tigers and he kept pounding his fist into 
his mitt and grinning while they talked. 

“Mr. Berg couldn’t hear. He was too far 
away, but Kegs and I were on this end of the 
bench and we did. Every single word!” 

Bob was indignant. He had a right to be, Red 
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Tries 


By Lawrent Lee 


(Copyright 1952 by Erma and Vera Waltner) 
Pictures by Florence McCurdy 


conceded as he watched Kegs. He had 
two strikes now; one more -would put 
him out. Then Red would be at bat 
again. What should he do? The Spartans needed 
every point they could get if they were to win 
the pennant. 

“I wonder why Zip picked me to throw at?” 
he asked. 

“The way he figures things, he has everything 
to win and nothing to lose if he hits you,” Bob 
answered. “You're such a slugger, you'd hit any 
good ball he’d throw you. If he throws you four 
bad ones so he can walk you to first base, you 
might hit one of them anyway and get a home 
run. But if he hits you and walks you, you can’t 
get but one base. If he hits you hard enough, he 
might knock you out; and with you out of the 
game they'd be sure to get the pennant. You're 
the only real pitcher we have. Besides, you're 
captain.” 

What Bob said certainly fit in with what had 
happened. Red had been at bat twice and he 
had to jump away from every one of Zip’s balls 
to keep from being hit by them, for they came 
at him rather than going over the plate. The 
first time, Mr. Berg penalized Zip by calling four 
balls against him and sending Red to first base. 
The second time, Zip grazed Red’s knee, and 
again Mr. Berg walked Red to first base. “Red's 
good, but don’t be afraid of him, Zip,” he said. 
He supposed that Zip was nervous. He did not 
know that Zip thought it was smart to play 
tricky ball and break the rules of good pitch- 
ing, but Red had heard Zip say often enough 
that rules were made to be broken. 

Chink thrust a scowling face over David's 
shoulder. 

“We ought to protest,” he blurted. ‘Naturally 
Mr. Berg thinks Zip’s trying to put his balls over 
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the plate. Pitchers are supposed to—and not 
bean the batters!” 

“He’s not going to hit me in the head,” Red 
said confidently. 

Kegs’s bat cracked against the ball, which flew 
high and far into the field. Shoog Sanders was 
one of the Tigers’ best players. He was out there; 
and he ran for the ball, threw up his hand, and 
caught it. Kegs was out. 

Red rose and took his favorite from the pile of 
bats. 

“We ought to talk to the umpire!” Chink re- 
peated. 

“Let’s not hurry things,” Red said quietly. 
“If something’s wrong, Mr. Berg ought to get a 
chance to see what it is.’ 

“Playing straight, clean baseball ought to beat 
tricky playing, anyway,” David added. 

“You'll wait till Red gets beaned,” Chink 
maintained. 

The warning went with Red as he took his 
place at bat. 

Zip eyed him coldly. He tipped back his head 
and palmed his ball with both hands. He drew 
up one leg and lifted his arms, winding up 
elaborately. Zip’s left arm dropped, and his 
right whipped back and out. The ball came at 
Red. It might have been because he was still 
thinking of what his teammates had said. It 
might have been because the 
ball came so fast and hard. 
Anyway, his jump back was too 
slow. The ball hit his left 
shoulder, and his arm went 
numb. 

“Another one like that and 
you're out of the game!” the 
umpire snapped at Zip as Red 
walked again to first base, 
disappointed because he had 
wanted to hit a home run to 
bring up the Spartan score. 

As he stood there, rubbing 
his arm and waiting for the 
feeling of numbness to go out 
of it, he could not keep from 
thinking that if Zip’s wild ball 
had hit his right arm he would 
probably have been through 
pitching for the day. 

Bob came to bat after Red. 
He hit a single bagger, and 
Red ran to second base. Chink 
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“Think you’re smart, don’t 
you?” Teddy said. 


fanned out. Big Charley Brewer hit a two bag- 
ger, and Red got home, making the score 9 to 
10; but before Bob and Charley could get home 
Andy struck out. The Spartans went into the 
field, and it was the Tigers’ turn at bat. 

The score stayed at 9 to 10 in favor of the 
Tigers until Red came to bat again. Spartans 
were on all three bases; and as he took his place, 
he saw that Zip was white about the mouth and 
kept moistening his lips nervously. 

Chink cried from the bench behind Red: 
“You've hit his leg and arm, Zip. This time are 
you going to hit him in the head?” 

A strange look came over Mr. Berg. Though 
he said nothing, he began walking restlessly 
back and forth behind Zip, digging his hands 
into his pockets. Somehow, Red felt that Mr. 
Berg suspected that Zip’s wild balls were not 
accidents. Zip would have to be careful or he 
would put himself out of the game, not Red! 

Zip must have felt that, too; for his ball came 
squarely over the plate. This was Red’s chance. 
If he hit the ball hard enough, he could bring. 
in four runs for the Spartans. Joyously he stepped 
up to meet it. His bat struck it, sending it past 
the pitcher, between the second baseman and 
the shortstop, out into the field. Spartans raced 
around the diamond. They made four runs be- 
fore the Tigers could get the ball home to Morry. 
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The score was Spartans, 13; 
Tigers, 10! 

The Spartans went wild with 
delight. Their friends in the 
stands stamped and cheered. If 
only this were the end of the 
game! But three more innings 
had to be played. The Tigers 
scored once before Red came to 
bat in the last inning. 

Facing Zip, he knew that the 
big sallow boy had weighed the 
costs and made his choice. No 
matter what Mr. Berg might 
say or do, Zip was going to put 
Red out of the game! If he put 
himself out, too, Shoog Sanders 
could pitch. Shoog was good, 
and Teddy Malone, who was a 
Tiger substitute, could take 
Shoog’s place in right field. 
Zip’s hard-pressed lips told Red 
those things. So did his angry 
eyes and hunched shoulders. 

Chink must have recognized 
danger, for he cried: ‘Take it 
easy, Zip. This is just a game.” 

Zip ignored Chink. He looked 
at Red with cold calculation, 
and cold calculation rose in Red 
to answer him. Kegs was on 
first base. David was on second. 
If he could hit a home run now, 
he would bring in three runs 
and raise the Spartan score 
from 13 to 16. Surely they 
could hold the Tigers below 
that when they came to bat for 
the last time. He stepped far- 
ther away from the plate, mak- 
ing more space for Zip’s ball. 
He watched so intently that 
every muscle and nerve in him 
seemed tight and ready. 

Zip went into one of his 
elaborate windups, which made 
it hard to tell when the ball 
would leave his hand. 

It did not come over the 
home plate. It flew wide—so 
wide that Red flopped flat on 
the ground to avoid it. He 
heard its hiss overhead and its 
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thud behind him. The “‘beaner” 
that Zip had intended for him 
had hit someone else! 

Red scrambled up. Teddy 
Malone, the Tiger substitute, 
had been sitting on the end of 
the bench, a little to the left 
of the catcher and behind him. 
Now Teddy lay in the dust be- 
hind the bench where he had 
been knocked by the ball. 
Slowly, he began to pull him- 
self up, clinging to the bench 
to steady himself, blinking a 
little as he shook off hands that 
reached out to help him. 

A lump was rising dark on 
his cheekbone as he stumbled 
across the diamond toward Zip. 

“Think you’re smart, don’t 
you?” His words came thick 
and broken. “Trying to knock 
Red out so he couldn’t play! 
But you knocked me out in- 


stead. You and your crooked 


old Tiger team!” . 

He was so hurt and so angry 
that he forgot he had been a 
party to Zip’s trickery. He 
crossed the diamond and 
headed for home, leaving Zip 
droop-shouldered and shaken 
before the umpire. 


“You've broken every rule . 


of good sportsmanship, Holi- 
day,” Mr. Berg said sternly. 
“You and your team are dis- 
qualified.” 

He turned to the stands and 
called: “Pennant presentation 
to the Spartans tonight-at Town 
Hall. Everyone come!” 

His clasp on Red’s hand was 
warm. “Your boys played a 
clean game! Congratulations.” 


Beside the Beautiful 
Gate 


(Continued from page 17) 
lifted him up, and immediately 
his feet and anklebones re- 
ceived strength. He leaped to 


praising God in his joy. 


Alice Alison Lide 


Fold-over painting is fun! ! 
First, it's fun to make your 1 \ 
own paint. Into 14 cup of flour ! 


slowly stir 14 cup of water. 
Cook this into a thick paste. Put _ 
a heaping tablespoonful of 
this paste into a little dish, stir 
in a few drops of food coloring 
—red, green, yellow, or blue 
(the kind Mother uses to tint 
her salads or cakes). There, 
you have made your paint. 
Now, crease a _ sheet of 
smooth white paper down the ' 
middle. Close to the crease out- Only, very likely, it is not the 
line in pencil half a picture. picture you were expecting tc 
See drawing. With a little stick find. Your half a bunny may 
put a thick line of your paste have folded into something 
paint on the pencil marks. very funny. Or what started out 
Fold the paper at the crease. to be an owl may have folded 
Press. very lightly. Open the into a very queer fowl. 
paper. Look! Your half picture Oh, fold overs are very, very 
has grown into a whole picture. surprising! 


his feet and walked. Walking this miracle by our holiness. It 
and leaping, he went into the is by the power of Christ and 
Temple with Peter and John, this man’s faith that he was 
healed.” 

Many in the crowd who had 
doubted believed now in the 
power of the Christ. 


A crowd gathered. Peter told 
them, “Do not look upon John 
and me as if we had wrought 
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By Joanne Riordan 


Fluffy Scrambled Eggs for Four People 


“Mo: even though school has started, we'd like to con- 
tinue our cooking lessons, if it’s all right with you. We 
can meet on Saturday mornings,” Susan said as Anne and Larry 
dried their hands on a kitchen towel. 

“That will be fine, children. Chilly September days are nice 
days to be in a cozy kitchen,” Mrs. White said, smiling. “Now, 
Larry, do you have something in mind that we could prepare 
this morning ?” 

“Well, Mom and I were talking just before I came over, and 
she was telling me how important it is for us to eat a good break- 
fast every morning,” Larry began. “She said breakfast helps to keep 
our minds awake. So I'd like to learn to make something that 
will be good for breakfast.” 

“All right. Eggs are usually a ‘first’ on the breakfast menu. 
Shall we scramble eggs?” . 

“Oh, yes, Mrs. White! What utensils and ingredients will we 
need?” Anne asked. 

“We'll use: 6 eggs, 14 cup of milk, 34 teaspoon of salt, 
1 teaspoon of pepper, 1 tablespoon of shortening, a large spoon, 
a measuring cup, an egg beater, measuring spoons, a bowl and a 
frying pan. 

Anne may break the eggs into the bowl. Be careful, Anne, not 
to get any of the shells in the bowl. Now, Larry, please measure 
out the milk, the salt, and the pepper. Our recipe calls for 4 
teaspoon of pepper—that would be half of the 14 teaspoon meas- 
ure. Now, we'll put all these ingredients into the bowl with the 
eggs, and, Susan, you may beat them with the egg beater. This 
will make the eggs fluffy. 

“Shall we have buttered toast with the eggs,” Susan asked. 

“Yes, and you may start the toast,” Mrs. White smiled. 

“Measure about a tablespoon of shortening and put it in the 
frying pan, Anne. Now, we'll turn the burner heat to ‘low’ and 
let the shortening melt, so that it covers the bottom of the pan.” 

“Mother, shall I empty the egg mixture into the pan now?” 
Susan asked. 

“Yes, dear. Now, Larry, if you'll hold the handle of the pan 
with this pot holder, you may stir the eggs. We'll keep the fire 
low and stir the eggs constantly.” 
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“The eggs are light and fluffy 
now so we'll serve them,” Mrs, 
White said. 

“Oh, Susan, they’re good 
with this hot, buttered toast!” 
Anne said after her first bite, 
“Now we can help our mothers 
prepare breakfast!” 


The Big Forest and 
the Little Bear 


(Continued from page 12) 


“No, ma’am, won't,” Cin- 
namon Bear promised. Then 
back paws down, front paws 
down, and he was soon at the 
second branch. 

“Good-by, Cinnamon Bear,” 
called Red Squirrel. “Don’t 
climb up again.” 

“No, I won’t, and thank 


you,” answered Cinnamon 


Bear. 


Then back paws down, front 
paws down, past the last big 
branch, a long slide, a hard 
bump, and Cinnamon Bear was 
once more on the ground. 

There stood Mamma Bear. 
Little Cinnamon Bear hung his 
head in shame, but his kind 
mother saw that he had been 
punished enough. 

She picked him up, wiped his 
eyes on her pretty pink hand- 
kerchief, and carried him into 
the cave. There stood his blue 
bowl filled with golden honey. 

“Eat your lunch and rest 
awhile,” she said. 


But before Cinnamon Bear 
did anything else he put bot 
paws around his mother’s n 
and said: “I think I did grow 
up a little today. I learned to 
always obey you and I promise 
never to climb the tall tree 
again!” 

And he never did. 
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By Roland Rexroth 


NE OF the fascinating 

things about stamp col- 
lecting, or philately, to call it 
by the name grown-up collec- 
tors use, is that it is always 
helping us to learn unusual and 
interesting facts about our 
world. 


When we study our stamps 
we learn many things about the 
strange lands across the seas; 
where the various stamp-issuing 
countries are situated; their his- 
tory, their government, their 
customs, their scenery, the prod- 
ucts they grow and manufac- 
ture, literally hundreds of facts 
about them. 

Take for example the stamp 
that we illustrate this month. 
It is inscribed “Gold Coast,” 
and at the upper left of the 
design is a portrait of the late 
George VI, King of England. 
The central design is inscribed 
“talking drums,” and shows a 
dark-skinned native beating on 
one of the drums. We judge 


- from the design that the Gold 


Coast must be a British colony, 
and probably located in Africa. 
Upon looking up Gold Coast 
in our dictionary or the atlas, 
we find that we are correct; 
Gold Coast is a British colony 
on the west coast of Africa, be- 
tween the French colonies of 


Dahomey and Ivory Coast. 

The stamp introduces us to 
a fact that we may not have 
known before, namely, that 
among primitive peoples drums 
are used not only to accompany 
tribal dances, but actually as a 
means of long-distance com- 
munication. 


Long before our modern tele- 
graph and telephone were 
thought of, the African natives 
had developed an original tele- 
graph system by using the 
“talking drums.” As you can 
see from the illustration, these 
drums are quite large, and are 
fastened to the earth. The drum- 
mers, using their hands or heavy 
wooden sticks, beat on the 
drums in a great many difficult 
and complicated rhythms, a sort 
of “drum language” that is un- 
derstood by other drummers. 
These drummers in turn relay 
the message by repeating it on 
drums of their own. It is said 
that some of the talking drums 
can be heard for immense dis- 
tances, even up to forty miles 
distant, and that messages have 
been relayed on the drums for 
thousands of miles. 

Study your stamps, for 
through them you will learn 
many things that otherwise 
might escape your notice. 
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September 
By David C. Buck (7 years) 
Franklin, N.Y. 


The leaves fall from the trees; 
Fall is beginning to come. 


Now we can’t see the bees 
Or hear their busy hum. 


The squirrels run on the ground, 
In the tree trunks, and all around. 


For Us He Died 
By Jean Arthur White (10 years) 
Rock Hill, S.C. 
For us He died so long ago, 
For us He was willing to suffer so, 


For us His life on earth was led, 
For us His precious blood was shed. 


He died to save us from our sin, 

To make us pure and clean within. 

His heart was good and kind and 
true, 

A perfect example for me and you. 


of 


Where Little Joe Found 


His Hat 
By Linda C. Stull (8 years) 
Colfax, Ind. 


One day little Joe went for a 


walk in the woods. He had on his 
new hat. All of a sudden he felt 
his head, and the hat was gone. He 
looked here and he looked there. 
But he could not find his hat. Then 
he happened to look in the tree. 
And there was his hat! A breeze 
had taken it off his head. Then a 
little robin had found it. She was 
using it for a nest. He said: “Well, 
Mrs. Robin, you want a nest. But 
you must not have my hat.” Then 
he looked in another tree. There 
was an old nest. He got the old nest 
and put it in the place where his 
hat had been. Before long there 
were robin babies in the nest. 
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Table Blessing 
By Florence Taylor 


Dear God, my heart 
Is filled with praise 

For food and home 
And happy days. 


The Apple 
By Howard Bryan (5 years) 
Duarte, Calif. 


A pretty red apple 
Hanging on a tree; 

Along came a farmer 
And gave it to me. 
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Butterflies 


By Sandra Cairns (10 years) 
Canton, Ohio 


My mother has a posy garden 
Filled with flowers gay, 
Where birds and bees and butter- 
flies : 
Are busy all the day. 


The birds search for big, fat worms, 
The bees for honey sweet; 

But the butterflies just flit about, 
They seldom even eat. 


So I don’t see any reason 
For the name of “butterfly.” . 
I think it would be better 
If we called them “‘flutterbys.” 
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Ants 
By Phyllis Parker (8 years) 
Regina, Sask., Canada 
Ants are busy all the day, 
They never stop to rest or em 
They're busy here and busy there, 
And all at once they're everywhere. 


The Owl 
By Elisabeth Dodd (9 years) 
Vancouver, B.C., Canada 


I know I wasn’t very good 
When I fought with Johnny 
Green. 
I know I took some apple jam 
When I thought I wasn’t seen, 


I know that I was naughty 
When I fought with Nancy Lou, 
But did the gray owl know all that 
When he called at me, “Whoo, 
whoo” ? 


Sunset 
By Eileen Diane Hayes (8 years) 
Granville, Ohio 
Soon it will be dark; 
The sun is going down. 
Before I know it I will be 
Going to sleepy town. 


The nice cool bed will feel so soft, 
And Teddy bear will, too. 

Do you like the evening sunset? 
I do, do you? 


Fairy Hill 
By Violet Bektesh (10 years) 
Gary, Ind. 
Over in the high, White mountains 
That lie so still 


Is a wee little land 
Called Fairy Hill. 


The petals on flowers are 
Little golden keys 

That open doors in the land 
Of lollipop trees. 


With candy-cane fences of 
Red and white, 

The big ice-cream clouds 
Are a beautiful sight. 


The little houses are 
Cookies and cakes, 

But the nicest of all 
Are the soda-pop lakes, | 
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Butchie Rabbit’s Life 
By Linda McNay (10 years) © 
Blackwell, Okla. 


While visiting my granddaddy in 
Portland, Oregon, we found some 
baby rabbits. When they were about 
two days old something frightened 
the mother rabbit and she forgot 
to cover her babies. Some of them 
were all right, but one little rabbit 
was just about frozen. I asked 
Granddaddy please to let me take 
the little rabbit in the house and 
warm him up. He said I could, 
so we took him into the house and 
laid him in front of the stove. The 
stove was a big wood stove, and 
the rabbit came to life. 

Granddaddy said I saved the baby 
rabbit's life and I could have him. 
We fed him with a eye dropper 
until he was big enough to drink 
by himself. I named the rabbit 
“Butchie.” 

When we went back to San 
Diego, California, I took Butchie 
with me. He had a little cage to 


ride in. He was so little that you ” 


could put him in your pocket. 
When we got to San Diego we 
could not find a house to live in, 
so we lived in an apartment. When 
we finally found a house we let 
him out of his cage into the yard 
to play. In the mornings I would 
call him, and he would be at one 
end of the yard and I at the other 
end, but he would come when I 
called. Sometimes he would get out 


‘ under the fence. One night he got 


out, and no one brought him back, 
so we never saw him again. 


+ 


Buff 
By Christina Metcalfe (7 years) 
Wenham, Mass. 


I have a collie dog named Buff. 
His fur looks just like a muff. 
He wakes me up by kissing me 


And pulling on my nightie cuff. 


+ 


Building Blocks 
By Cynthia Gail Pierce (6 years) 
Liver Pool, Nova Scotia 
Higher, higher swill they rise 
Till they reach up to the sky. 
When they reach up down they 
come; 
See them tumble one by one! 


Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: 
Your own stories and poems. 
Please do not copy. 


When to send it: At least four 
months before the number it 
is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for February, it 
would be better to send it now. 

How to prepare it: Write plainly. 
Give your name, address, and 
age. Inclose a note from a par- 
ent or teacher assuring us that 
the work is your own, not 
copied. Stories should not be 
longer than 250 words. 


Where to send it: Address your 
letter to Wee Wisdom Writ- 
ers’ Guild, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 


Who can have his work pub- 
lished: Any reader under thir- 
teen years of age who has not 
had his work published on 
these pages within a year. 
We regret that we-cannot re- 

turn unused contributions. 


A Hunt 


for Friends 
(Continued from page 15) 


getting to keep the toad. 

By the time they reached the 
edge of the woods the baskets 
were filled. “Now we'll hunt 
for different kinds of leaves,” 
Mitzi said. 

She wrote the children’s 
names on their baskets with the 
green pencil. Then they set the 
baskets in the grass at the edge 
of the trees. 

As each one found a leaf, 
Mitzi opened a page of the 
scrapbook. Then the leaf was 
placed between the pages, so 
that it would not crinkle or lose 
its color. Beside each leaf she 
wrote the name of the one who 
found it. She was so busy that 
she did not have time to find 
any leaves of her own. But she 
was having fun, anyway. 


Everyone laughed and 
shouted. They all talked at 
once. Then, when it looked as 
if there was not another single ~ 
thing to find they picked up 
their baskets and started back 
to Mitzi’s house. 

From the back porch Mitzi’s 
mother saw them coming, filing 
across the field like returning 
explorers. So by the time they 
got there she had peanut-butter 
sandwiches ready. There was a 
tall glass of cold chocolate milk 
for each one, too. 

While they were eating, 
Mitzi’s mother checked the 
scrapbook. Tim won a paper- 
back book about wild flowers 
for finding the most things, in- 
cluding the toad, of course. 
Ralph got a scrapbook of his 
own for finding and knowing 
more kinds of leaves than any- 
one else. 

“We have had a wonderful 
time,” Linda said as she fin- 
ished the last bite of her sand- 
wich. 

Bobby laughed. “I hope you 
have a party every day, Mitzi,” 
he said. 

Alice said, “It was so dif- 
ferent.” 

“Yes,” Tim echoed. ‘For the 
new neighbor to have a party 
for us. Instead of us having a 
party for her.” 

Mitzi grinned happily. “I 
was in a hurry to get ac- 
quainted,” she explained. 

As Mitzi sorted out the bas- 
kets, so that each one could 
have his own to take home, her 
mother said, ““The way to make 
friends is to be a friend.” 

“And isn’t it fun?” Ralph 
chimed in. 

As they told one another 
good-by, they were already 
planning other things they 
could share together—now that 
they were all old friends! 
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ACATION days will soon 

be over and you will be re- 
turning to your studies. Many 
of you will be going to school 
for the first time. When you 
leave home for school your pets 
may wonder just what has be- 
come of you. You can help 
them, especially through the 
first few days of your absence, 
by making sure that their needs 
are taken care of before you go 
to school. 


‘Send your letters about your 


pets to WEE WispoM, Lee’s 


Summit, Missouri. 


Dear Editor: 1 have a bird named 
Budgie. He is a parakeet and is 
azure blue. He has black dots on 
his neck and white on his head and 
neck. He can talk and say, “Pretty 
smart feller,” ‘‘Budgie’s mother’s 
boy,” “Pretty boy,” “What are 
you doing?” One night my 
mother’s friend was talking to him, 
and he said as plainly as can be, 
“Budgie wants to come out.”— 
Sharon Watson. 


WEE WISDOM 
For Boys and Girls 5 to 13 
$2 a Year 


hus MAGAZINES FOR YOUNG FOLKS 


Use this order blank to order subscriptions for 
WEE WISDOM and YOU for yourself and your friends. 


For Teen-Age Boys and ‘<j 
Girls 


$1 a Year 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 


Lee’s Summit, Mo. 

Send WEE WISDOM $2 YOU $1 
To 
Street 
City 
Send [ WEE WISDOM $2 [J YOU $1 
To 
Street 
City 


Linclose $._................ to pay for this order. 
My Name 
Street 
City State 


Please indicate postal zone number, if cities are so divided. 


W-7-52 
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That Heavenly Jeep 


(Continued from page 9) 


trying.” This was Jill’s opinion, 

“Of course, we've got to go,” 

Ted urged them on. “It’s worth 
a try!” 
_ That was the way Mommy 
and Daddy felt about it, too. It 
was worth a try. And after all, 
Mrs. Masterson had to know 
definitely that night if the 
square dance could be given. 
Then she would call the presi- 
dent of the sorority in Ashe- 
ville and let her know. 

“Mr. McCracken is awfully 
good to give you the ride up 
there,’ Mommy reminded the 
three children. 

“Do you have any home- 
made bread that we could take 
him as a present?” asked Jill. 

Mommy laughed. “We seem 
to pay our obligations these 
days in homemade bread,” she 
remarked. “Yes, as a matter of 
fact, I baked this morning.” 
And she began to wrap a brown 
crusty loaf in aluminum-foil 
paper. 

The twins had an early 
meal, so that they would be 
ready when Mr. McCracken 
had his truck loaded with feed. 
Mommy spread three big sand- 
wiches with peanut butter and 
jam and wrapped them in 
wax paper for a lunch: 

“You'll need something to 
stick to your ribs with that 
climb ahead,” she declared. 
And they started down to the 
village, hardly daring to hove. 

Mr. McCracken let them ride 
on top of the feed sacks in the 
back of the truck. It was a 
wonderful ride perched up so 
high that they felt they were 
flying through space. They 
skimmed smoothly over the 
paved road. Then when the 
truck turned off into a country 
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road they bounced wildly over 
the bumps. 

““T love this!” Ted shouted 
through his laughter, as he was 
bounced into the air and landed 
with a thump on a bag of cot- 


‘tonseed meal. 


Finally the truck pulled into 
the barnyard of the Burnett 
place. The children clambered 
down. 

Mr. McCracken walked to 
the gate with them. ‘Now you 
just follow this trail on up to 
the top of the mountain.” He 
pointed with his forefinger. 
“It's a climb, but you three 
pert young’uns won't have any 
trouble making it. I hope you'll 
be lucky!” 

“Thank you! See you after 
while!” they called back as they 
started up the trail. 

“Take your time,” Mr. Mc- 
Cracken called as they rounded 
a bend and were lost to sight. 

“Isn't this lovely?” Jill re- 
marked in hushed tones. The 
way led through a cool green 
forest. Ferns bordered the old 
wagon trail. And a little moun- 
tain stream cascaded down over 
the rocks. 

Then the trail began to 
climb. And what a climb it 
was! They puffed and groaned 
and finally paused to catch 
their breath before they made 
the last quarter mile. High up, 
perched on the side of the 
mountain they could see the 
little log house where Uncle 
Pinck lived. 

As they finally came into the 


' Clearing, they saw a little 


white-haired man sitting quiet- 
ly on the porch of the cabin. 
He waved to the children. 


“Howdy!” he called. 


“You're Uncle Pinck, aren’t 
you, sir?” asked Jack. 

“That's right, Son,” his voice 
was high and clear, and his 


Word-Wheel Puzzle 


By Elizabeth A. Kilbourne 


ne peso with the letter B, then go to the center letter U, then follow 
any spoke to another letter (for example, to G to make the word 
bug). Work each letter in this way, making as many three-letter words 
as you can, using the letters in the rim of the word wheel. Possible 


score 38. 


twinkling eyes looked as bright 
as a cricket's. 

“Uncle Pinck, I’m Jack Frank- 
lin, and this is my sister Jill. 
This is our friend Theodore 
Masterson.” 

“You Bob Franklin’s boy?” 
asked Uncle Pinck. 

_ “Yes, sir,” Jack replied. 

“Knew your daddy when he 
was a boy. Teaches school now. 
Isn’t that right?” 


“Yes, sir.” This time it was 
Jill who replied. 

“Uncle Pinck, we've come up 
here to ask you something. To 
ask you to help us.” Jack 
gulped. So much depended on 
this. 

“Well, sit right down, young 
folks.” Uncle Pinck moved his 
rocker and made room for them 
at his feet. “And just ask away!” 

(To be continued) 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 


Vacation time is over! School days are here again! Each day will be 
filled with happy adventures as we remember to: 


“Always add a smile or two 
When things are going wrong. 
Subtract the frowns that try to come 
When lessons seem too long. 


Then multiply our efforts 
When the figures won't come right. 
Divide our pleasures day by day 
With everyone in sight.” 


Members of the Good Words Booster Club are happy boys and girls. 
The purpose of the club is to help us to think good thoughts, speak 
good words, and do good deeds. Our club meetings are held each month 
on these pages, where we publish as many as we can of the letters we 


receive from Boosters. 


One need not be a subscriber for WEE WispOM in order to join 
the club, although we believe every member would enjoy a subscription. 
There are no club dues. If you should like to become a member, just 
write to Barbara Benson, WEE WisDoM, Lee’s Summit, Missouri, and I 
shall be glad to mail you an application blank. 


Joyfully and lovingly, 
Barbara Benson, Secretary. 


Dear Barbara: 1 think you will 
be interested to know that I have 
started wearing my club pin. It 
helps me very much, because when 


I start to say something unkind I - 


look down at it and I forget about 
what I was going to say. So I think 
I'll learn to be a better person. 
—Charlotte. 


We are glad that you find 
the Booster Club pin helpful, 
Charlotte. The likeness of the 
three wise monkeys engraved 
on the pin helps us to remem- 
ber to see only good, hear only 
good, and speak only good. 
Boosters may order the club pin 
by sending twenty-five cents to 
Barbara Benson, WEE WIs- 
DOM, Lee’s Summit, Missouri. 
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Dear Barbara: One day, not long 
ago, when I was coming home 
from school, some boys were throw- 
ing stones at a smaller boy. I made 
them stop and then I walked home 
with the smaller boy to help him 
feel safe. As I raced home that day, 
I felt very joyful to think that I 
had helped make some one else 
happy. I am sending you a little 
poem that I made up yesterday: 


If you are sad, just start to sing, 
"Twill make you happy in every- 
thing. 


If you fail, try again; it’s fun, it’s ) 


fun, 
You'll gain! You'll gain! 
—Richard (New Zealand). 
Richard, you are a true Good 
Words Booster. You are help- 
ful and considerate of other 


people. You are joyous and 
happy. You keep right on try- 
ing because you trust the Father 
within to guide you in all that 
you do. 


Dear Barbara: 1 am very glad to 
be a member of the Good Words 
Booster Club. We live on a four- 
hundred-acre farm. My mother 
teaches my brother Jimmy and me 


_at home. My sister, who is now 


sixteen, used to be a member of 
the club. I am trying to be a good 
Booster member and I think I am 
doing pretty good—Jessie. 

We liked your letter, Jessie. 
We know that God is helping 
you to learn and to keep the 
rules of our happy club. And if 
you fail, don’t be discouraged; 
just try again. It’s fun! 


Dear Barbara: This is the first 
letter I have ever written. I am 
seven years old and in the second 
grade at school. I have been a 
Booster member for one month 
now. 

My brother’s kitten ran away last 
Saturday, and we said The Prayer 
of Faith every day. He came home 
today and was just fine, not a 
scratch on him. We knew God 
would take care of him and bring 
him home safely. 

I am very proud to be a Booster. 
My brother Mark, who is six, would 
like to join if he is not too young. 
—Philip. 


We are very proud that you’ 


wrote your very first letter to us, 
Philip. We are mailing an ap- 
plication blank for _ your 
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brother. Until Mark is able to 
write, perhaps you would like 
to write his letters for him. He 
can tell you what to write, and 
you can write it. That will be 
fun for you both! 


+ 


Dear Barbara: The other day in 
school we had an examination. I 
didn’t understand some of the ques- 
tions. So I repeated The Prayer of 
Faith to myself, and all of the 
answers came to me. 

Will you send me four more ap- 
plication blanks and a folder of 
directions for starting a local club? 
We have asked my mother to be 
our advisor. 

Yesterday when I got my WEE 
WispoM and saw that my name 
was not listed in the pen-pal 
column I was very disappointed. 
Then I remembered your advice 
and wrote to some of the children 
on the list. Now I have three pen 
friends.—Mary. 

It is true, Mary, that repeat- 
ing The Prayer of Faith when 
you feel nervous in examina- 
tions will help you to remember 
what you have already carefully 
studied. 

We are glad to help you with 
your local club. I shall be happy 
to help other readers who 
would like to form a club with 
their family, a group of friends, 
or a class at school or at Sunday 
school. Just write me of your 
plans. 


Dear Barbara Benson: 1 am eager 
to be a member of the Good Words 
Booster Club. I am sending twenty- 
five cents for the club pin. I shall 
try my best to follow the club 
tules. Please ask Silent Unity to 


- pray with me that I may get my 


schoolwork done on time and get 
100’s in all my schoolwork; also, 
that I may be strong and healthy. 


—Brian. 

Welcome, Brian, to our 
Good Words Booster Club. I 
gave your request for prayers 
to Silent Unity. I am praying 
with them and with you, know- 


THE PRAYER 
OF FAITH 


(Adapted) 


God is my help in every need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God dwells within me, guides 
my way 

Through every moment, night 
and day. 

I now am wise, I now am true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, too. 

All things I am, can do, and be, 

Through Christ, the Truth that 
is in me. 

God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfailing, 
quick ; 

God is my all, I know no fear, 

Since God and love and Truth 
are here. 

—Hannah More Kohaus 


ing that God is active in your 
mind, helping you to learn 
quickly and easily and to re- 
member perfectly all that you 
need to know. 


PEN PALS 


This column gives our readers 
(under 13 years of age) an op- 
portunity to know one another 
better. Among the names 
printed here we hope you will 
find the pen pal you have been 
looking for. We especially in- 
vite our foreign readers to send 
in their names. 

Judith Johnson (9), 670 Bell 
Ave., Elyria, Ohio; Doris Ann 
Kaenig (9), Box 235, Mulvane, 
Kans.; Linda Kiely (10), 67th & 
Robinson, Rte. 3, Lee’s Summit, 
Mo.; Norman Sampson (11), Glen- 
wood, Utah; John Price (9), 1877 
Ludington Ave., Wauwatosa 13, 
Wis.; Carol Shanholtz (12), 318 
N. Locust St., Momence, IIL; 
Patsy Birkl (12), 712 S. Jersey, 


Mason City, lowa; Velma Hoyer 
(12), Galva, Kans.; Denise Hoch- 
man (12), 4045 E. 54th St., May- 
wood, Calif.; Sally Thomas (12), _ 
Rte. 4, 8244 Carvolth Rd., Langley 
Prairie, B.C., Canada; Sharon 
Henry (11), 59 Spencer Rd., 
Rochester 9, N.Y.; Barbara Sue 
Dowdy (11), 223 N. Franklin, 
Bastrop, La.; Vivian Lee Shower 
(11), Box 273, Cowansville, Que., 
Canada; Leslie Kenacke (11), Rte. 
2, Hutchinson, Minn. 


Stinky 
(Continued from page 6) 


Waiting for the judges to 
make their decision, Frank 
was too excited with the un- 
accustomed friendship the boys 
and girls were showing him 
to worry about the prizes. 
Their smiles and their friendly 
chatter as they plied him with 
questions about Stinky were the 
greatest reward he could ask. 
For the first time since moving 
to Bristol City, he felt light- 
hearted and carefree, a part of 
the crowd around him. 

“Thanks, Stinky, old boy— 
thanks!” he breathed silently. 
“You broke the ice for me.” 

A moment later, he learned 
that Stinky had done even more 
than that for him. He had taken 
the first prize in the show! 
“Stinky’s performance should 
teach us a mighty fine lesson,” 
Principal Allan said as he made 
the award after the judges an- 
nounced their decision. “It 
teaches us, first of all, the 
power of love even over 
creatures of the wild. If Frank 
had not shown kindness and 
patience and love toward his 
pet, he would be as any other 
untamed thing, knowing only 
the law of tooth and claw. Love 
has made Stinky as gentle as a 
kitten. It teaches us also not to 

(Turn to inside back cover) 
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Knife Holder 


By Anna Thompson 


| 
| 
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H® IS a suggestion for an 
easy-to-make gift for 
Mother, one that she will surely 
appreciate. This is a holder fo 
the kitchen knives. 

The materials needed are two 
pieces of plywood 4 by 8 inches, 
a block of wood 114 by 114 
by 4 inches, and a few nails, 

1. First, make the back of the 
holder. You may trace a pattern 
from the drawing shown here, 
Then trace the pattern on your 
plywood, and cut it out with a 
coping saw. The back is curved 
at the top and bottom as indi- 
cated on the drawing by the 
heavy line marked A. The. 
dotted line marked C shows 
you where to nail the block of 
wood to the back. At the top 
bore a hole so the holder can be 
hung on the wall. 4 

2. To make the front of the 
holder, use the same pattern but 
at the top follow the dotted 
line marked B to make the top 
of the front square rather than 
round. 

3. D shows you the top 
view of the block of wood that 
fits in between the back and 
front covers. The slots that hold 
the knives are sawed only spart 
way through the wood but wide 
enough to allow the average 
knife blade to drop down into 
them, yet narrow enough to 
hold the handle. You will 
notice that two slots are shorter 
than the others. These are for 
paring knives, while the longer 
slots are for carving knives. 

4. Your fourth step is easy, 
for the diagram shows just 
where you nail each piece. Dia- 
gram E shows you how it 
should look when completed. 

5. As a finishing touch you 
may give your holder a coat or 
two of paint that will go well 
with the color scheme in 
Mother's kitchen. 
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I shall allow God to 
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THIS IS 


JILL AND BILL 


Designed by Helen Pulley 
(10 years) 
Redrawn by Dorothy Wagstaff 


If you are under 13 years of age you may submit your own original drawing of a doll and 
its wardrobe. 
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Stinky 


(Continued from page 31) 


‘make snap judgments of man 


or beast. Personality can never 
be judged by appearance alone. 
A man’s color or his features 
or his way of speaking or of 
worship is no indication what- 
soever of what’s in his heart, 
just as the stripe down Stinky’s 
back does not brand him with 
the loathsome qualities we us- 
ually associate with members 
of the skunk family. Before the 
show began you drew back 
from Stinky in horror. Now, 
you have learned how wrong 
you were in your snap judg- 
ment of him. It is the same 
with people. We need to 
scratch beneath the surface be- 
fore we can really come to 


know them, and usually to . 


know them is to love them!” 


There were other things he 
said before he handed Frank 
the blue ribbon and the crisp 
ten-dollar bill, but Frank was 
too excited to remember all of 
them afterward. ‘““What it all 
boiled down to,” he told his 
mother later that afternoon, 
“was that we should all love 
one another, regardless of race 
or color or creed, and live to- 
gether in harmony like Stinky 
and I do. Which is a pretty fine 
lesson to be taught by a little 
fellow like Stinky, I guess.” 


“It is, indeed!” Mrs. Stone- 
ham agreed proudly. 


Answer to Puzzle 


Word-Wheel Puzzle 


Bug, but, bus, bud, bum, buy, 
tub, tug, sum, sun, sue, sup, gum, 
guy, gun, dug, due, dub, dun, mug, 
mud, nut, nub, put, pug, pun, hub, 
hut, hug, hum, Hun, hue, cub, cut, 
cud, cue, cup, bun. 


School days are here and vacation is done, 

So it’s back to the classroom for study and fun. 
Papers and books and your pencil and pen, 
Gather them up, it’s September again. 


And take your Wee Wisdom when you go to 
school, 


- You'll find that it’s really a wonderful tool 


To help you in classwork and help you in play. 


Your friends will all like it, and teacher may 
say, 


“Why, I'd like a subscription for all of us here!” 
You can tell her it costs just $2 a year, 
Then all of the class can enjoy it, too, 


With its stories and pictures and things to do. 


Take Wee Wisdom to school, don’t leave it 
behind, 


It’s the best school companion you ever could 
find. 


WEE WISDOM 


Lee’s Summit, Missouri 
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The Conroy family is always in the middle of 


exciting events. You'll like them, and you can 
meet them this very month! The September 
issue of You magazine contains the first install- 
ment of a brand-new serial, Conroys,”” by 
Alma Robison Hi gbee. 


Here on this page are the Conroy twins and 

the family’s three cats. The twins also have two 
| a _ brothers and a sister. The whole family is shown 
Donald and David, the twins. “We don’t 


fight very often. We figured a way to get 
around it, but it’s a secret.” 


in the September issue of You. If you enjoy wholesome, happy 
stories of family life on a farm, you will certainly enjoy the 
activities of this interesting Conroy family. 

We should like to tell you about some of the fascinating 
adventures they have, but that might spoil the story for you, 
so order a subscription for You magazine and read about the 


Conroys yourself. Ask that your sub- 


scription begin with the September Sears and Roebuck. “The twins 

issue so you won't miss a single in- think they adopted us, but we 
adopted them. 

stallment of this delightful new 

serial. Use the blank in this copy of Wee Wisdom if you like. You 


‘is priced at $1 a year. 


Uncle Tim. “Life was 
one long dream until 
those pesky kittens 
came along. Now 
there’s not a quiet 
place in the house.” 
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